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THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Chicago Office (Central Secretariat), Drexel Avenue and 58th Street 


New York City Office (District No. 2), 306 E. 35th Street 
Philadelphia Office (Dela. River Com’n), 308 Franklin Trust Building 
Washington Office (for correspondence), 730 Jackson Place 
Denver Office (for correspondence), 730 Equitable Building 


Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the United States. It 


is a joint agency created by thirty state governments. By 
legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Coéperation “to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.”’ These commissions are listed upon the back 
cover of this magazine 

\ Governmental Agency: Twenty-five of these states have 
enacted statutes in this connection declaring the Council to be 


“a joint governmental agency."’ The Council has no individual 
members: each of the members is a state government. 
Purpose: The Council seeks to develop more active coépera- 
tion between groups of states in the various regions of the 
United States, and also between all of the 48 states, in order 
to overcome problems which no state alone can solve and over 


which the federal government has no jurisdiction. 
Associations: The Council performs research and compiles 


bulletins for the Governors’ Conference; and the Governors’ 


Conference contributes to the support of the Council. Each 
of the Associations named on this page has designated the 
Council as its official research agency and clearing house. 

Commissions: Each of the Council's four nationwide Com- 
missions has one member designated by each state. 

The Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjustment 
with the federal government—and with county and city 
governments. In 1937 the Council of State Governments 
established a new board which will be composed of officials of 
the federal, state, and local levels of government, to promote 
such codperation—namely, the Interlevel Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coéperation in 
the tax held, the Council of State Governments established the 
lax Revision Council in 1935; among its federal members are 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


titling President Vice President Vice President Executive Director 
HON. MARK GRAVES HON. LESLIE A. MILLER HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR HENRY W. TOLL 
President, New York Governor of Wyoming President, American 
Siale Tax Commission Legislators’ Association 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
Chairman: HON. GEORGE C, PEERY, Governor of Virginia 
Secretary: HON. CARY A. HARDEE, former Governor of Florida 


THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


President! HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR., former State Senator of Massachusetts 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


President: HON. CLYDE R. CHAPMAN, former Attorney-General of Maine 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 


President: HON. THEODORE DAMMANN, Secretary of State of Wisconsin 


Nationwide Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


Chairman: HON. SEABURY C. MASTICK, Chairman of the New York Commission on Tax Revision 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME 


Chairman: JUDGE RICHARD HARTSHORNE, of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Chairman: HON. WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON COUNCIL DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman: HON. ELLWOOD J. TURNER, member of Pennsylvania General Assembly 


Regional Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Chairman: HON. THOMAS A. LOGUE, Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE OHIO BASIN 


Chairman: SENATOR JAMES O. MONROE, member of Illinois General Assembly 


Interlevel Commissions: 


THE INTERLEVEL COMMISSION 


Chairman: HENRY W. TOLL, Executive Director of the Council of State Governments 


THE TAX REVISION COUNCIL 


Chairman: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, Chairman of the House Commitiee on Ways and Means 
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States which have established Commissions 
on Interstate Codperation 


Base Map © The American Legislators’ Association 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION MOVEMENT GAINS 


The movement for interstate cooperation was 
given additional momentum by five states re- 
cently. 

Maryland became the twenty-ninth member 
of the Council of State Governments when 
Governor Harry W. Nice approved a bill passed 
by the General Assembly establishing a Com- 
mission on Interstate Codperation. Oklahoma 
boosted the number to thirty, Governor E. W. 
Marland signing a similar measure sent to him 
by the Sooner Legislature. The thirty-first state 
is in sight with only Governor Wilbur L. Cross’ 
signature needed to make law a bill passed by 
the Connecticut General Assembly bringing 
that state into the Council. 

In Massachusetts, the lower House of the 
General Court approved and sent to the Senate 


a bill to bring the Bay State into the Council 
of State Governments, along with its New Eng- 
land neighbors, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island. 

Bills to establish Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation have been passed by one House in 
four other states—California, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin. Similar legislation is pending in 
Michigan. 

Nebraska’s Unicameral Legislature, shortly 
before adjourning May 15, passed by an over- 
whelming vote a bill to make the State’s mem- 
bership in the Council of State Governments 
permanent, and Governor R. L. Cochran signed 
the measure. The new act supersedes a resolu- 
tion by which Nebraska became one of the first 
states to join the Council in 1935. 
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Vandivert, for Pictures, Inc. 


GROUND IS BROKEN FOR NEW CENTER 
FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS . 


Pictured at the site on Chicago’s Midway where a new building is now rising are (left 
to right, foreground): Louis Brownlow, Director, Public Administration Clearing House; 
Robert M. Hutchins, President, University of Chicago; Clifford W. Ham, Executive Di- 
rector, American Municipal Association; Clarence E. Ridley, Executive Director, International 
City Managers’ Association; and Henry W. Toll, Executive Director, Council of State Gov- 
ernments. Other directors and staffs of the national governmental associations now housed 
at 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, were present at the ceremonies, which marked the be- 
ginning of a new, modern homme for them. In addition to the Council of State Governments, 
fourteen other autonomous associations of governmental officials will have their offices in the 
new structure. 
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A CENTER FOR THE SCIENTISTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Cosgo and 13 organizations will move early in 1938 into new building 


in Chicago; functions of agencies described. 


By HAL HAZELRIGG 


the south side of Chicago’s Midway that 
will house a group unique in public ad- 
ministration—the 14 autonomous national as- 
sociations of governmental officials which have 
drawn together in the midwestern metropolis 
within the last seven years. (See front cover.) 

Early next year, staffs of the various agencies, 
numbering some 150, will pack up their files 
and typewriters, evacuate the old red-brick, ivy- 
clad structure that has sheltered them for so 
long, and trek across the University of Chicago 
campus to their new home—a stately, gothic, 
air-conditioned building of grey limestone. 

This hegira will symbolize the growth of an 
idea and an ideal—a growth which in some re- 
spects has been remarkably swift. In 1930, 
there were only two governmental organiza- 
tions together in Chicago—the American Legis- 
lators’ Association and the International City 
Managers’ Association. Today there are 14, rep- 
resenting more than 20,000 public administra- 
tors here and abroad. 

During the 1930’s these organizations, each 
maintaining its separate entity, have been gath- 
ering under the same roof in Chicago, attracted 
by their common purpose, the improvement of 
the management of government. 

The University of Chicago received a grant 
of one million dollars from the Spelman Fund 
of New York to erect and maintain the new 


\ yET unchristened, a building is rising on 


building, with the provision that it be occupied 
by these organizations and other professional 
groups working on problems of administering 
public affairs. 

The new building, ready early in 1938, will 
have cost $650,000, with $350,000 being set aside 
as a capital fund for maintenance. 

Two general agencies facilitate and foster 
activities of the group. These are the Public 
Administration Clearing House, Louis Brown- 
low, Director, and the Public Administration 
Service, the latter a joint agency, with Donald 
C. Stone as director of its consulting and re- 
search division, and Farrell Symons as direc- 
tor of its publications division. P.A.C.H. op- 
erates a number of joint services supported by 
the several agencies. Chief among these is the 
Joint Reference Library, Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, 
Chief Librarian. 

The independent public officials’ agencies and 
their directors are: the American Legislators’ 
Association, and the Council of State Govern- 
ments, Henry W. Toll, Executive Director; the 
American Municipal Association, Clifford W. 
Ham, Executive Director; the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, Fred K. Hoehler, Di- 
rector; the American Public Works Association, 
Frank W. Herring, Executive Director; the 
American Society of Planning Officials, Walter 
H. Blucher, Executive Director; Civil Service 
Assembly, G. Lyle Belsley, Director; Govern- 
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mental Research Association, Robert M. Paige, 
Secretary-Treasurer; International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Clarence E. Ridley, Execu- 
tive Director; Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, Carl H. Chatters, Executive Di- 
rector; National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, Albert W. Noonan, Technical Director; 
and National Association of Housing Officials, 
Coleman Woodbury, Director. 

Among the general agencies, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House maintains personal 
contact with a large number of the more active 
public administrative agencies here and abroad; 
assembles conferences; disseminates informa- 
tion on improved practices of administrative 
techniques, and brings together operating off- 
cials, research agencies, and technical experts to 
reduce the gap between theory and practice. 


Technical aid given 


Public Administration Service is organized as 
a corporation not for profit, its board comprised 
of directors of the various independent units. 
Its consulting and research division gives exten- 
sive technical assistance to governments. In ex- 
istence three years, the division has assisted five 
states, more than 50 cities and counties, and nu- 
merous federal agencies in developing better ad- 
ministrative practices, reorganizing depart- 
ments, and setting up personnel agencies. 
The publications division of the Public Ad- 
ministration Service issues handbooks on gov- 
ernment administration and serves as a joint 
publishing agency for the several organizations. 
THe AMERICAN LecisLaTors’ ASSOCIATION 
has now established fairly successful lines of 
communication among the states with its ex- 
officio membership of 7500. Each of the 48 state 
legislatures has officially endorsed the associa- 
tion. The Board of Managers of the A.L.A. is 
made up of 17 legislators of various states. The 
Association schedules conferences of legislators 
in the effort to improve legislative conditions in 
the state capitals. This Association and the 
Council of State Governments have a joint staff. 
Tue Councit or State GOVERNMENTS is a 
joint agency of 30 states, each of which has by 
legislative action established a Commission on 


Interstate Codperation “to perfect the partici- 
pation of the state as a member of the Council.” 
Thirteen states have joined the group during 
1937 and there are prospects that several more 
may do so before the end of the present sessions. 

The Council is primarily concerned with 
those governmental problems which affect two 
or more states and over which the federal gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction. It seeks to develop 
better codrdination and more active cooperation 
between groups of states in the various regions 
of the United States and also between all of the 
48 states. During the two years of their existence 
the Council and commissions have sponsored 
national and regional conferences on conflicting 
taxation, crime control, social security, flood 
control, highway safety, milk control, conserva- 
tion, liquor control, insurance and banking, 
parks, and labor. 

Such conferences as these are steps toward the 
adoption of interstate compacts, or the enact- 
ment of uniform or reciprocal statutes, or the 
adoption of uniform or reciprocal administra- 
tive practices, rules, and regulations. Or the 
desired results may be obtained simply by in- 
formal personal codperation between officials 
and the staffs of governmental offices of vari- 
ous states. (For additional information about 
the Council, please turn to the inside front cover. 
—Editor’s note.) 


Serves 7,000 cities 


THe AMERICAN MunictpaAL AssOcIATION is a 
national federation of the state leagues of mu- 
nicipalities which are organized in 40 states 
with a total membership of 7,000 cities. The 
American Municipal Association prepares and 
circulates special reports and studies on impor- 
tant municipal questions concerning the admin- 
istration of our cities. Official American mem- 
ber of the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities, the American Municipal Association 
examines practices of European cities, inter- 
prets them to its state leagues. 

League members are municipalities, not in- 
dividuals. Leagues hold general and regional 
meetings on pressing municipal problems; pre- 
pare model ordinances for cities; answer in- 
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quiries; maintain a central library on municipal 
affairs; record cities’ experiences; maintain 
training schools for public employees, and other 
types of codperative municipal activities. 

THe AMERICAN PusLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
is the principal organization assisting public of- 
ficials to apply sound principles of administra- 
tive management in helping the unemployed 
and needy. Once religious, fraternal, and char- 
itable organizations took over the bulk of this 
task, but the depression, with the coming of 
relief, brought an enormous shift in the public 
welfare picture into the local, state, and finally, 
federal governments. It is estimated that an- 
nual expenditures of funds for public welfare 
are 20 times more than ten years ago. 

The American Public Welfare Association 
has 3,090 members among officials and execu- 
tives in the United States, Canada, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Federal members total 233; state, 
698; local, 1126; and private agencies, 1013. The 
Association conducts field visits, consulting 
service with states or counties, helps work out 
welfare programs; has an in-service (for peo- 
ple actually on the job) training program; con- 
ducts conferences. 


Billions for improvements 


THe AMERICAN Pusiic Works AssociATION 
(membership 800) was created late in 1936 from 
the union of the American Society of Municipal 
Engineers (established in 1894) and the Inter- 
national Association of Public Works Officials. 
These two organizations, recognizing their 
inter-relationship, began holding joint confer- 
ences in 1933 and in 1934 set up a joint secre- 
tariat from which the final merger arose. 

American units of government — federal, 
state, city, county—have invested billions in 
constructing physical facilities such as streets, 
sewers, sewage disposal plants, sidewalks, 
bridges, and street lighting systems. Problems 
of the public works officials and engineers re- 
sponsible for these facilities are considered by 
the American Public Works Association, which 
maintains an information service; prepares spe- 
cial reports on public works problems, and pre- 
pares and distributes manuals of practice. 


THe AMERICAN SociETy OF PLANNING OF- 
FICIALS, only two years old, has 727 members. 
It is recognized by active planning officials in 
the country as their source of accurate informa- 
tion. It codperates with many agencies in fed- 
eral, state, regional, county, and city planning 
fields. 

The Society conducts a busy inquiry service, 
makes many regional field trips, holds many 
conferences, provides for university lectures and 
radio talks, publishes news letters and mono- 
graphs in its field. Staff members confer fre- 
quently with the various agencies in the govern- 
mental field. The Society’s primary purpose is 
to foster efficiency in land and community plan- 
ning, through the association of officials en- 
gaged in the making or administration of 
national, state, regional, or local plans. 


Personnel agency 


Tue Civit Service AssEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
SraTEs AND Canapa had its beginning in 1906 
as an organization of civil service commissions 
limited to annual meetings. In 1935 a full time 
secretariat was formed to serve as a clearing 
house in the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration. Its headquarters serves a membership 
including most of the civil service commissions 
in large municipalities, and states, as well as in 
the national governments of the United States 
and Canada. 

For its members the Assembly conducts re- 
search in public personnel administration, pub- 
lishes a monthly news letter and technical news 
pamphlets, holds conferences and meetings. 
Upon invitation, representatives of the Assem- 
bly confer with public officials on development 
of the merit system and technical problems of 
personnel administration. 

THE GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
is an organization of 400 members profession- 
ally engaged in applying scientific research 
techniques to governmental problems. It helps 
local governmental research agencies carry on 
continuous programs of investigation of impor- 
tant organizational and operating methods, and 
other work looking towards improved govern- 
ment in their respective communities. 
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The Association holds meetings, publishes 
bulletins, and issues reports and pamphlets of 
interest to its members. It maintains a person- 
nel exchange, does research, prepares bibliogra- 
phies and answers inquiries. 

Training for city administrators 

THe INTERNATIONAL Crry MANnacers’ Asso- 
CIATION, organized in 1914, is a professional or- 
ganization of city and county managers de- 
signed to aid local government administration. 
The Association publishes “Public Manage- 
ment” a monthly journal devoted to public ad- 
ministration. It has committees on career serv- 
ice in local government, one on professional 
conduct, and is represented on the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting, the Na- 
tional Management Council, the American 
Standards Association, and the National Re- 
search Council. 

The Association conducts the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration and is 
preparing a series of extension courses for ad- 
ministrators of city government. The city man- 
ager, or more accurately, the council-manager 
form of government exists in 462 cities, includ- 
ing 19 in Canada, Ireland, and Puerto Rico. 
Eight counties have adopted the manager plan 
by centering administrative authority in one 
officer responsible to a governing body. 

Tue Municipar Finance Orricers’ Assoctia- 
TION has affiliated with it 560 public officials 
and municipal accountants from 47 states, and 
five Canadian provinces, who seek to make 
sound finance the keynote of local government. 
Active members are state, county, city, town, 
and borough auditors, accountants, clerks, treas- 
urers, and comptrollers. One hundred public 
accountants specializing in municipal work 
are associate members. 

The Association, organized in 1906, concen- 
trates on budgeting and accounting methods 
for cities, debt administration, tax collections, 
and revenues. A full time staff of ten handles 
hundreds of inquiries, publishes many pam- 
phlets to improve the efficiency of local fiscal 
administration. 

Tue Nationa AssociaTION OF AssEssING Or- 


Ficers has as its primary aim the effort to ele- 
vate standards of assessment practices and to 
improve techniques, as well as to serve as a 
clearing house to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation in its field. State tax commissions, 
county and city assessors make up its member- 
ship of 164 representing 39 states, Hawaii, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada. 

The Association conducts consulting services 
and research in its field. “Municipal Finance,” 
a quarterly magazine, is published jointly by the 
National Association of Assessing Officers and 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association. 
The assessors group organizes many meetings 
and conferences in the field, publishes and dis- 
tributes results of its research. 


Advice on housing 


Tue Nationat Association oF Housinc Or- 
FICIALS, organized late in 1933, already has a 
membership of 600. It seeks to improve admin- 
istrative practices in the housing field, particu- 
larly in public housing facilities for families of 
low and moderate incomes. 

The Association conducts consultant and sur- 
vey services for local groups, gives technical 
advice, and is directing the first training course 
for prospective managers of large-scale, low- 
rent housing projects. It advises and consults 
with the federal housing agencies and metropol- 
itan housing authorities. Such housing au- 
thorities, specialized local governmental cor- 
porations to build and operate housing projects, 
now total 40. Enabling legislation for them has 
been enacted in 22 states, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


* * * 


Directors and staff associates of the various 
agencies are practical men, most of them hav- 
ing been taken right out of official positions in 
their respective fields, who yet regard public 
administration as a science. Dedication and 
physical occupation of their new home next 
year will mark the coming of age of this unique 
group to a place of recognized influence and 
potential accomplishment in the field of pub- 
lic administration. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


National Association Treasurer joins Lehman’s cabinet. 


Honorable Grace A. Reavy, Executive 
Deputy Secretary of State of New York, and 
Treasurer of the National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State, was appointed a member of 
the civil service commission of New York by 
Governor Lehman on April 13. Her nomina- 
tion was overwhelmingly con- 
firmed by the New York Senate 
on April 15, and on April 30 she 
was elected president of the com- 
mission by the other two mem-|#iiee 
bers. 

Miss Reavy, who has served as | 


Reavy. Miss Byrne is an attorney who held the 
distinction of being the youngest representative 
of her sex to be elected to the state legislature, 
now becoming the youngest to fill an executive 
state position. In the Assembly Miss Byrne was 
the first woman to take part in the deliberations 


of the important judiciary com- 
mittee. 

Coincident with Miss Byrne’s in- 
auguration all licensing in the de- 
partment of state was centralized 
in the newly created office of di- 


rector of licenses. This position 


executive deputy for eight years, Grace A. Reavy 
has had a long career in public service, upon 
which she entered when women of New York 
state first became eligible for public office. 
She become the first woman in the state to 
hold a municipal post when she was appointed 
deputy comptroller of the City of Cohoes, on 
January 1, 1919. 

As head of the civil service commission she 
will be the first woman to sit in the Governor’s 
cabinet since Frances Perkins vesigned as state 
industrial commissioner in 1933 to become Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Miss Reavy will continue her active interest 
in the National Association of Secretaries of 
State. Elected corresponding secretary of the 
national association at the 18th Conference in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1935, she was elected 
treasurer of the Association at the 19th Confer- 
ence in New York City in 1936. Miss Reavy 
served as co-host with Secretary of State Flynn 
to the notable 19th Conference of the national 
association last summer in Albany and New 
York City. She will attend the 20th Conference 
in San Antonio this year. 

On May 9 Secretary of State Edward J. Flynn 
announced the appointment of Miss Doris I. 
Byrne, Democratic member of the New York 
Assembly from the 2nd District of the Bronx 
for the last four sessions, to succeed Miss 


Doris I. Byrne Will be filled by Mr. Abraham S. 
Wechsler, present deputy. 


Safety campaign 


Inauguration of a detailed, comprehensive 
and state-wide program of motor vehicle acci- 
dent prevention and safety education has been 
announced by Secretary of State Earl Snell of 
Oregon. The plan will embrace all cities and 
communities in the state and will include an 
education program, sound pictures, radio, lunch- 
eon speakers, bulletins, and other methods to 
interest the people in a cooperative endeavor to 
combat the motor vehicle accident problem. 


New state manuals 


Of its usual high standard, the Legislative 
Manual of Minnesota for 1937, issued by Secre- 
tary of State Mike Holm, has just been released. 
The manual is a complete directory of the state 
government and is handsomely illustrated. Of 
special value is a series of clear maps showing 
congressional, judicial and state legislative dis- 
trict boundaries. 

Secretary of State, Frank C. Jordan of Cali- 
fornia, has recently issued the 1937 Roster of 
Public Officials of California. Though limited 
to a roster, this booklet is especially valuable in 
listing all state, county, township, and city of- 
ficials. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


Interpretation of social security laws places heavy burden on attorney- 
generals; liberal viewpoint required. 


Enactment of the Social Security Act has 
created a new domain of law; an enormous 
administrative field of a new sort has come 
into being; new rights have been established; 
thousands of new legal questions will arise, 
which, sooner or later, the state attorney-gen- 
erals must answer. The Social Security Act, 
with its provisions for unemployment compen- 
sation and its several distinct types of public 
assistance, together with the unemployment 
compensation and welfare statutes in each of 
the forty-five states which have enacted one or 
more of such supplementary laws, present 
countless occasions for perplexing questions of 
statutory interpretation. 


New technique indicated 


In the absence of precise precedent, time- 
tested rules of statutory construction must be 
of some assistance to the harassed attorney-gen- 
eral. However, his task in the interpretation 
of social welfare acts must not be approached 
with a predisposition toward traditionally cold 
logic which scans only the black and white of 
the printed page, not permitting itself to con- 
sider the humanitarian purpose behind the for- 
mal print. A new technique is indicated; a 
warmly liberal attitude is needed. 

For a concrete example of that kind of atti- 
tude we call attention to an opinion rendered 
March 22 of this year by Attorney-General 
Claire Roddewig of South Dakota. 

It appears that the State Public Welfare Com- 
mission of that state would not have funds avail- 
able for the period between April 1 and July 1 
of this year sufficient to continue old age assist- 
ance payments unless the various counties of 
the state should contribute to the fund. It was 
suggested that a contribution of $7.50 per 
month for each old age assistance client within 
the county, when matched by contributions of 


the Federal government, would enable the 
Commission to continue its program during 
the three month period but, if such contribu- 
tions were not made, the burden would fall 
directly upon the various counties, many of 
which might be wholly unable to carry it. Ap- 
parently there is no statute specifically author- 
izing the suggested procedure. 

In response to a query whether or not the 
counties are authorized to contribute to state 
funds under the plan proposed, General Rodde- 
wig said: “Section 10041 R. C. authorizes the 
board of county commissioners in its discretion 
to allow and pay to poor persons who may be 
county charges and who are of mature years 
and sound mind, and who from their general 
characters will probably be benefited thereby, 
an allowance not exceeding the charge of their 
maintenance in the ordinary mode. The domi- 
nant purpose of Chapter 98 was to secure co- 
operation of State, Federal and local agencies 
in providing relief. Your plan complies with 
the spirit of the act and is calculated to accom- 
plish its purpose, and I conclude that such plan 
may be legally executed. Such payments by the 
county will of course be made out of proper 
budget appropriations for poor relief.” 


Troublesome questions 


The particular situation facing General Rod- 
dewig probably will not confront many other 
attorney-generals, but every attorney-general 
will be faced again and again with the ques- 
tions: “In what frame of mind shall I approach 
the problem of trying to reconcile and coérdi- 
nate this welfare act with the general statutes 
of the state? Shall I construe the welfare act 
liberally, taking into consideration and giving 
effect to the purposes of and the ideology be- 
hind it? Or, shall I construe it narrowly, im- 
peding its complete administration ?”—R. T. N. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS SURVEYED 


An outline of some of the recent trends 


By DANIEL L. GOLDY 


American Public Welfare Association 


A more complete analysis of the trends in unemployment compensation legislation is given in a pam- 
phlet “Legislative Developments in Unemployment Compensation” by the author of this article. 


HE past five months have witnessed an 

unprecedented amount of legislative ac- 

tivity on the part of states desiring to 
enact unemployment compensation laws in 
conformity to Titles III and IX of the Federal 
Social Security Act. During the late months of 
1936, Governors became aware of the fact that 
if approved laws were not enacted by Janu- 
ary, millions of dollars would go out of their 
states in the form of federal payroll taxes, 
which would benefit no one but the United 
States Treasury. This realization resulted in 
the summoning of special legislative sessions, 
whereby 19 states rushed through conforming 
laws. By January 1, 1937, thirty-five states and 
the District of Columbia could boast of ap- 
proved state laws. 


Activity continues 

Since January 1, during regular legislative 
sessions, the activity in this field has been more 
leisurely but no less extensive. States that saw 
the 1936 payroll taxes going forth, never to re- 
turn, made firm resolves to prevent a similar 
occurrence in 1937. By May 1, ten more states 
had enacted unemployment compensation laws, 
bringing the total up to forty-six laws. During 
this same period, January 1 to May 1, twenty-one 
states decided that unemployment compensa- 
tion was here to stay, and thereupon set about 
amending their previously enacted laws so as 
to increase their “workability.” 

At present, only three states—Florida, Illinois 
and Missouri—do not have unemployment 
compensation laws. In all three states, bills are 
in various stages of progress through the legis- 
latures. In Florida a bill has just been passed by 


the Senate, and seems slated for early enact- 
ment. In Missouri a bill was passed by the 
House and referred to the Senate, where it is 
being held up by a controversy over the type of 
fund to be set up. This same controversy— 
pooled fund versus employers’ reserve—is now 
stirring the Illinois legislature. There is every 
indication, however, that at the close of the 
present legislative sessions, all forty-eight states 
will have enacted approved laws. 


Controversy over fund 


Some of the more important provisions of 
the laws, as they stand on May 1, are presented 
in the accompanying table. The date when 
benefits will become payable in the various 
states can be determined by adding twenty-four 
months to the date of enactment, given in the 
first column. At present, only Wisconsin is 
paying benefits. 

As was noted above, the outstanding contro- 
versy in the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation centers around the type of fund 
to be set up. There are two divergent schools 
of thought, with different goals and based upon 
opposing concepts of the nature of unemploy- 
ment. The proponents of the pooled fund type 
of law,—which law provides for mingling all 
contributions to the fund—have as their pri- 
mary purpose the payment of benefits to work- 
ers when they are unemployed. The propo- 
nents of the employers’ reserve type of law— 
which law provides that each employer’s con- 
tributions shall be credited to his own account 
and paid out only to his own employees, to 
the extent that funds are available in his ac- 
count—have as their primary purpose the 
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STATE UNEMPLOYMENT C 


as of May 1, 


This table is discussed in the 


B—Pooled fund, merit rating studied; D—Partial employers’ reserve; 


(2) Provision is: 8 
(3) Provisions for 


tated number of weeks times weekly benefit amount, or 4% of uncharged wage credits, earned in base period, whichever is lesser. 
additional benefits on basis of long employment. 


(4) Or 12.5% of wages in 8 calendar quarters. (8) Successive weeks required. 

(5) Or \& of wages earned in base period (9) 4 in any previous 13. 

(6) Total unemployment during given period required to be eligible for benefits. (10) Not more than 5 in 52. 

(7) 4 in 52 until 1940 (11) Must be with same employer. 


Size of firms Maximum 
covered duration of Waiting period 
STATES Date passed Type of fund (1) | (minimum benefits for benefits (6) 
number of ; 
employes) — (in weeks) } (in weeks) 
Alabama September 14, 1935 A 8 20(2) 3 in 52 
Arizona December 3,1986 3 14(2) 2 in 13 
Arkansas February 26,1937 1 16(2) 2in13 
California 25, 1935 8 13(3) 3 in 52(7) 
Colorado November 20, 13 2 in 13 
Connecticut November 30, 1936 A 5 | 13 in4 quarters(4)| 2in 13 
Delaware | __ April 30, 1937 er A | 1 13(2) | 2in 13 
Georgia “March 29, 1937 B | 16(2) 2 in 13 
Idaho _ August A 1 20(2) in 13 
Indiana March 18,1936 D 8 15(2) 2 in 13 
lowa December 24, 1936 15(2) 2in 13 
Kansas....... March 26,1937” 18% of wages in base| 2in18 
Kentucky. Dee ember 29, 193 36 D 4 | 15 3 in 26 
Louisiana aed June 29, 1936 | A 8 15(3) 3 in 52 
Maine..............-| December 18, 1936 | B 8 16(2) | 2 in 13 
Maryland :| December 17, 1936 Cc x | 16(2) 2 in 13 
“Massachusetts.......| August 12, 1935 8 16(3) | 4 in 52(8) 
“Michigan. . December 24,1936 | A | 1 | 16(4) | Zin 528) 
Minnesota...........| December 24, 1936 | A 1 16(2) | 2 in 13 
| Mississippi..........| March 23, 1936 | 8 | 12(3) | 2 in 13 
“Montana............| March 16, 1937 rN 1 | 16(2) | 3 in 13 
“Nebraska April 30, 1937 E 16(2) 2in 13 
Nevada......... March 2 24,1937 A 1 18(2) | 2 in 13 
‘New ‘Hampshire re.....| . May 29, 19: 35 A 4 16(3) 3 successive(9) 
New Jersey : December 22, 1936 A 8 | 16(2) 2in 13 
“New Mexico.........| December 16, 1936 4 4 16(2) 2 in 13 
"New York...........| April 25, 1935 _ 4 16(2) | 3 successive(10) 
| North Carolina......| December 16, 1936 K 8 16(2) | 2 in 13 i 
North Dakota Mare h 16, 1937 A s 16(2) 2in 13 
“Ohio ‘cssse| December 17, 1936 | A 3 16(2) | 3 in 52 
“Oklahoma...........| December 12,1936 A 8 16(2) | 2 in 13 
“Oregon... November 15, 1935 D | 4 16(2) 2 in 13 
Pennsylvania. ember 5 193 36 Cc 1 13(5) | 3 in 52 
Rhode Island........| 5, 1936 4 20(2) 2 in 13 
‘South Carolina... ..| June 6, 1936 A 12(3) 2 in 13 
South Dakota........ December 24, 1936 | D 14(2) 2 in 13 
Tennessee --++:| December 18, 1936 A 8 16(2) 3 in 13 _ 
October 27 27, 1936 A 16(2) 2 in 13 
Utah... August 29, 1936 | A 4 16(2) 2in 13 r 
Vermont December 22, 1936 AorE 8 14(2) 3 in 26 
Virginia December 18, 1936 | 8 | 16(2) | 2 in 13 
Washington  Mareh 16, 1937 r 8 | 16(2) 2 in 13 
‘West Virginia........| December 17,1936 A | 8 12(2) | 2 in 13 
“Wisconsin "January 20,1932 E 8 | 13 to 20 3 in 52(11) 
Wyoming... February 26, 1937 A 1 14(2) 2in 13 
| Dist. of Columbia....| August 28, 1935 3 ee 1 16(3) 3 in 52 
(1) A—] -ooled fund, merit rating; —Straight pool (no merit rating) ; E—Employers’ reserve. 
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{ENT COMPENSATION LAWS 
| of May 1, 1937 
ussed in the article on page 93. 


Laws which contain provisions for: 


Qualifications | | ; | Administrative agency STATES 
Sor benefits | Employee | Reciprocal Part-time | Seasonal 
contributions |arrangements | workers workers 

16, x weekly benefit amount (1) | * * a | Unemployment Compensation Commission |........ Alabama 

14 weekly benefit amount (1) Unemployment Compensation Commission Arizona 

16 < weekly benefit amount (1) | hs * a | Department of Labor (6) Arkansas 

26 weeks employment in year * Unemployment Reserves Commission  |..... California 

13 weeks employment within 52 Industrial Commission (6) Colorado 

24 x weekly benefit amount (2) * Dept. of Labor & Factory Inspection (6) et -Connecticut 

13 < weekly benefit amount (1) | = = } oe Unemployment Compensation Commission |......... Delaware 

: 16 x weekly benefit amount (1) * * | Department of Labor (6) Georgia 
16 weekly benefit amount (1) * | Industrial Accident Board Idaho 
$50.00 per quarter (3) | | Department of Treasury(6) |l........ Indiana 

15 x weekly benefit amount (2) | * — a: | Unemployment Compensation Commission lowa 

16 x weekly benefit amount (1) | | Commission of Labor and Industry Kansas’ 
a 20 weeks employment within 52 — | | Department of Industrial Relations (6) |..... Kentucky 
13 weeks employment within 52 | * Department of Labor (6) Louisiana” 
16 weekly benefit amount (1) Unemployment Compensation Commission |..... . 
16 weekly benefit amount (2) | * | Unemployment Compensation Board Maryland 

13 weeks employment within 52 * * | Unemployment Compensation Commission |. . -. Massachusetts 
$50 per quarter (4) | | Unemployment Compensation Commission ... Michigan 
: 16 weekly benefit amount (2) | Industrial Commission (6) _...Minnesota 
_ 13 weeks employment within 52 Unemployment Compensation Commission |....-.. . Mississippi 

16 x weekly benefit amount (1) Unemployment Compensation Commission |........-- Montana 
16 < weekly benefit amount (1) * * Department of Labor (6) sn cee ewes Nebraska 

60 days employ. within 52 weeks Bureau of Labor (6) ..New Hampshire 
; 16 x weekly benefit amount (2) oe * = Unemployment Compensation Commission |........ New Jersey 

- 16 x weekly benefit amount (1) | + oe | Unemployment Compensation Commission .....New Mexico 
__18 x weekly benefit amount (2) Department of Labor (6) .. New York 

16 = weekly benefit amount (2) oe. | | | Unemployment Compensation Commission North Carolina 

16 < weekly benefit amount (1) * | * | + | Workmen’s Compensation Bureau (6) (|..... North Dakota 

None } | es | Unemployment Compensation Commission |........... . Ohio 

16 weekly benefit amount (2) | | Unemployment Compensation Commission |............ Oregon 
13 x weekly benefit amount (2) a * K% | Department of Labor & Industry (6) Pennsylvania 
16 x weekly benefit amount (5) | | Unemployment Compensation Board  |...... Rhode Island 
- 13 weeks employment within 52 + Unemployment Compensation Commission South Carolina’ 
= 20 « weekly benefit amount (1) | + — | Unemployment Compensation Commission .. South Dakota 
16 weekly benefit amount (2) | Department of Labor (6) Tennessee 
= 16 x weekly benefit amount (1) * | if | Unemployment Compensation Commission Texas 
16 x weekly benefit amount (2) Industrial Commission (6) Utah 
16 weekly benefit amount (1) | | Unemployment Compensation Comenission |....... . Vermont 
n 16 x weekly benefit amount (2) = Unemployment Compensation Commission |.......... Virginia 
16 weekly benefit amount (1) Department of Social Security (6) Washington 
12 weekly benefit amount (1) | | Dept. of Unemployment Compensation ..... West Virginia 
‘ 4 weeks with same employer | Industrial Commission(6) = |j........ Wisconsin 
as 14 x weekly benefit amount (1) | | _ . | Unemployment Compensation Commission |......... Wyoming 
13 weeks employment within 52 | a9 | te _| Unemployment Compensation Board a Dist. of Columbia 


(1) In first 3 out of the last 4 completed calendar quarters. 
(2) In first 4 out of last 5 completed calendar quarters. 
(3) In each of first 3 of last 4 quarters, or aggregate of $250 in 4 quarters. 


(4) In each of first 3 of last 5 quarters, or aggregate of $250 in 3 cumulative quarters. 


(5) In last 4 quarters and current quarter. 


(6) Unemployment compensation department, board, commission or division within the Labor Department or its equivalent. 
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stabilization of employment by making each 
employer financially responsible, to a certain 
extent, for the unemployment in his plant. 


Compromise accepted 


In general, there seems to be a growing ac- 
ceptance of the pooled fund, merit rating, type 
of law as the most effective compromise be- 
tween these two divergent viewpoints. The 
pooled fund prevents the freezing of millions of 
dollars in the accounts of certain stable em- 
ployers, while unemployed workers of less sta- 
ble employers are deprived of benefits. At the 
same time, the merit rating provisions provide 
some incentive towards stabilization by vary- 
ing the contribution rates according to the 
amount each employer contributes to the total 
volume of unemployment. 

Of the forty-six laws thus far passed, thirty 
are of the pooled fund, merit rating type. Nine 
laws are of the straight pooled type, having 
no provisions for merit rating, although five 
of these have provisions for future study of 
merit rating. Only two states have adopted 
the. complete employers’ reserve type of law. 
There are, however, four states with a partial 
employers’ reserve type of law. This is a modi- 
fication of the complete employers’ reserve by 
the provision for a small pooled fund, usually 
made up of one-sixth of the contributions, out 
of which supplementary benefits are paid to 
workers whose employer’s reserve has become 
exhausted. 


Extended coverage 


On the matter of the size of the firms to be 
covered by unemployment insurance, there 
seems also to be a growing divergence in view- 
point among the experts. While a majority of 
the laws provide coverage only for employers 
of eight or more employees, the recent tendency 
is to extend coverage to employers of one or 
more. There are now ten laws which cover em- 
ployers of one or more, of which eight have been 
enacted since December 1, 1936. Twenty-six 
laws have the “8 or more” provision, thus tax- 
ing only those firms covered by the federal tax. 
The controversy on this point centers around 


the increased administrative difficulties involved 
in covering all firms with one or more em- 
ployees, the problem of competition between 
covered and non-covered firms if the “8 or 
more” provision is adopted, and lastly the desire 
to bring as many workers as possible under the 
protection of the law. 

The outstanding development in unemploy- 
ment compensation laws in the last five months 
is the shift from the time-loss to the wage-loss 
principle in computing amount, duration and 
qualifications for benefits. At present, thirty- 
six of the forty-six laws use the earnings method 
and ten use the weeks of employment method. 
This shift in method simplifies the administra- 
tive procedure in several ways. It facilitates 
considerably the computation of the full-time 
weekly wage from which the weekly benefit 
amount is computed. It makes possible the 
elimination of a weekly or monthly employer 
report on earnings and employment of individ- 
ual workers, and the substitution of a quarterly 
report. It also reduces the number and kinds 
of records that must be kept. These changes 
thus alleviate in part the most odious phase of 
the burden which unemployment compensa- 
tion administration imposes on both the em- 
ployer and the administrative agency. 


Increased benefit duration 


Another recent tendency has been in the di- 
rection of extending the maximum duration 
of benefits. Since January 1, six laws were 
amended to provide a longer duration of bene- 
fits. Of the forty-six laws thus far passed, a 
majority (twenty-five) provide for a sixteen 
week maximum, while three provide for as low 
as a twelve week maximum and three for as 
high as a twenty week maximum. Since almost 
all the laws contain substantially the same pro- 
visions as regards the weekly benefit amount 
(50 per cent of full time weekly wages not to ex- 
ceed $15.00 or fall below $5.00 or $7.00), the 
variation in the amount of benefits payable 
comes largely in the provisions limiting dura- 
tion. 

Eligibility for benefits is limited by a re- 
quired waiting period and a minimum qualify- 
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ing amount of earnings or weeks of employ- 
ment. The tendency in the new laws and 
amendments is to accept the recommendation 
of the Social Security Board’s draft bills for a 
waiting period of two out of the preceding 
thirteen weeks; that is, a person must have been 
unemployed for two weeks before he may 
receive benefits. Thirty of the forty-six 
laws have this provision; the rest have pro- 
visions, ranging up to four successive weeks in 
fifty-two. 

The substitution of earnings for weeks of 
employment in determining eligibility for bene- 
fits had the effect of liberalizing the laws to 
some extent. The old type of law provided a 
qualifying period of employment ranging, in 
all but two cases, from thirteen to twenty-six 
weeks out of the previous fifty-two. The new 
type laws usually set the eligibility requirement 
at earnings equal to the maximum amount pay- 
able in benefits under the law, which is usually 
sixteen times the weekly benefit amount. Since 
it takes only eight weeks of full time earnings in 
a year to accumulate sixteen times the weekly 
benefit amount, this provision seems to be more 
liberal than that requiring thirteen to twenty- 
six weeks of employment, although it is true 
that the latter are not necessarily full-time work- 
ing weeks. 


More stringent requirements 


Since January, however, a slight modifica- 
tion of the eligibility requirements has been 
made in the ten new laws, and in nine of the 
amended laws, which seems to make them 
more stringent. The innovation, which was 
adopted by nineteen states, gives the workers 
three quarters instead of four, in which to earn 
the required amount. 

There has been a definite tendency mani- 
fested in the past five months towards abandon- 
ing employee contributions. Idaho and Indiana 
recently amended their laws to abolish such 
contributions, reducing the total number of 
such laws to eight. The reasoning of those 
opposed to employee contributions for unem- 
ployment compensation, which seems to have 
gained widespread acceptance, is that the em- 


ployees bear the greatest part of the tax on pay- 
rolls, anyway, through shifting in the form of 
lower wages and higher prices; and that em- 
ployee contributions impose an additional bur- 
den on the administrative agency that is all out 
of proportion to any advantages that might be 
derived from such contributions. 


Increased discretionary power 


A significant development in unemployment 
compensation is the growing recognition of 
the necessity for delegating increased discre- 
tionary power to the administrative agency to 
handle certain problems. There has been, for 
example, a sharp increase in provisions giving 
the unemployment compensation administrator 
authority to make reciprocal arrangements 
with other states and the federal government 
to facilitate coverage of the migratory and in- 
terstate worker. There are now thirty-four laws 
with this provision. 

Authority has likewise been delegated to the 
administrator in many states to make general 
rules relating to qualifications and benefits for 
seasonal and part-time workers. In some cases, 
the law specifies that the administrator shall 
determine the normal working period in a sea- 
sonal industry, and grant benefits only for un- 
employment during such period. Twenty-six 
laws now contain the part-time worker pro- 
vision, and fourteen have the seasonal. 

Underlying much of the legislative activity 
described above is a restless search for improved 
methods and procedures for administering un- 
employment compensation. In a sense, each 
of the forty-six states with unemployment 
compensation laws might be regarded as a 
laboratory in which various approaches to a 
social problem are being tested. The apparent 
willingness of many states to amend their laws 
in line with improved methods developed else- 
where lends reality to this comparison. While 
a federal-state system of unemployment insur- 
ance raises all manner of interstate problems, 
it does provide a method whereby a collective 
intelligence can be brought to bear on one tech- 
nique for attacking the greatest of all economic 
ills—unemployment. 
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GOVERNORS 


Three of this quartet are native sons. 


lowa 

From auctioneer to Governor of Iowa has 
been the course pursued by Nelson G. Kraschel 
in becoming the first of his profession to occupy 
a Chief Executive's 
chair. Born on an IIli- 
nois farm 47 years ago, 
he has been associated 
with agriculture 
throughout his life. 
Since 1910 he has spe- 
cialized in_ livestock 
auctioneering, a pro- 
fession which he has 
practiced in 26 states 
and in Canada. Elect- 
ed Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in 1932, and re- 

Netson G. Kraschet elected in 1934, he is 
the third Democrat since the Civil War to sit 
behind the Governor’s desk in Des Moines— 
and the first to succeed a Democrat. 


Kansas 

Farmer and lawyer, Walter Huxman is a na- 
tive Kansan. Born on a farm in 1887, he taught 
school and worked his way through Emporia 
Teachers’ College and 
the University of Kan- 
sas, to establish in his 
home county a_suc- 
cessful law practice. 
He has been president 
of the County Bar As- 
sociation, has served as 
assistant County At- 
torney, twice as City 
Attorney, and as a 
member of the tax 
commission during the 
Woodring administra- 
tion distinguished 
himself for fairness and a knowledge of tax 
matters. He still retains an active interest in 
farming. 


Walter Huxman 


Maine 

Politics mixed well with pharmacy for Lewis 
Orin Barrows. Born in Newport, Maine, in 
1893, he graduated from the University of Maine 
in 1916, and started his 
business career as jun- 
ior partner in New- 
port’s only pharmacy. 
During the World 
War he served in the 
United States army. 
At 14, when his father 
was Senator, he began 
his political career as 
page in the Maine 
State Senate. Later he 


served as town treas- 


urer of Newport, was 
thrice a member of the 
Republican State Committee, and thrice a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. In 1935, the 
legislature elected him Secretary of State. 


Lewis Orin Barrows 


Massachusetts 

Charles Francis Hurley, 54th Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was born 
in Cambridge in 1893. Educated in the public 
schools and in Boston 
College, he became a edie 
member of the Cam- , 
bridge School Com- 
mittee at the age of 28 
and later was a library 
trustee and acting li- 
brarian. He served in 
the United States Na- 
val Reserve Force. 
Elected Treasurer and 
Receiver General of 
Massachusetts for the 
term beginning in © = 
1931, he held that of- Charles F. Hurley 
fice for three successive terms. He was elected 
Governor in November, 1936. In private life he 
deals in real estate and insurance. 
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TRENDS IN STATE PERSONNEL LEGISLATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Current developments illustrated by new merit 
system laws in four states. 


By G. LYLE BELSLEY, Director 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


HE past few years have witnessed an ex- 
traordinary awakening of popular in- 
~ terest in public personnel legislation and 
administration. Largely as a result of this in- 
creased interest, four states—Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Maine and Connecticut—have already 
adopted merit system laws during 1937, while 
similar measures are still pending in the legis- 
latures of Florida, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

This wave of personnel legislation is in sharp 
contrast to the seventeen-year period of inactiv- 
ity since Maryland adopted a merit system act 
in 1920. Parallel developments may be found 
in proposed and recently enacted measures to 
create, extend, and strengthen civil service sys- 
tems in national, county, and city governments. 
The Civil Service Assembly, an association of 
public personnel agencies and officials, has as- 
sisted in the preparation of most of these laws. 
Technical information and consulting serv- 
ice are supplied by the Assembly upon the re- 
quest of public officials interested in the im- 
provement of personnel standards, policies, 
and practices. 


New laws are comprehensive 


On February 3, Governor Carl E. Bailey of 
Arkansas signed the first state civil service bill 
of the year. The action was destined to be a 
turning point in the history of public person- 
nel administration, for it marked the first seri- 
ous attempt of a southern state to inaugurate a 
merit system for its employees under formal 
legal provisions. Few classes of positions are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the act. Neither 
veterans’ preference nor rigid residence restric- 
tion for entrance to the state service are em- 


bodied in the new law. Motives to favor par- 
ticular groups are conspicuously absent. 

The Arkansas act creates a civil service com- 
mission of three members who will be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The commission will 
appoint a personnel director who will be in 
charge of a comprehensive personnel program 
including a classification and compensation 
plan, a scientific recruiting system, employee 
training, and a removal procedure which will 
prevent political discrimination yet facilitate 
the separation of incompetent employees. The 
state personnel agency is also authorized to per- 
form technical personnel services for counties 
and cities upon their request. In signing the 
bill, which becomes effective on July 1, 1937, 
Governor Bailey said “Executive heads of state 
departments hereafter will be free to shape pol- 
icies and direct action. Competent employees 
will have security of tenure and encouragement 
to make public service a career.” 

Shortly after Arkansas had passed its civil 
service law, the State of Tennessee enacted a 
measure similar in purpose and scope although 


_ different in administrative machinery. Gover- 


nor Gordon Browning of that state had said 
in his inaugural address that “the most needed 
reform in our state government is the institu- 
tion of a merit system for all classes of em- 
ployees to whom the system can be practically 
applied.” The new law sets up a division of 
personnel in the department of administra- 
tion, and creates the office of state personnel 
director. All administrative aspects of the per- 
sonnel program will be the responsibility of the 
personnel director. 

A law to place most of Maine’s 3,000 em- 
ployees under a merit system was signed by 
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Governor Louis O. Barrows on April 23, 1937. 
It was the final step in a series of developments 
that began in 1921, when a special committee 
on state reorganization made a report to the 
state legislature which contained recommenda- 
tions for a merit system. Since that time, the 
number of state employees has doubled, mak- 
ing more acute the need for the selection of 
personnel through a central agency. 

Shortly before passage of the act, Professor 
O. C. Hormell of Bowdoin College published 
a book on the personnel problems in Maine, 
in which he sought to answer three questions: 
(1) Is public service in Maine a career service? 
(2) Does the system of filling of administrative 
offices now in operation favor “payroll” econ- 
omies? (3) Does the method of recruiting to 
the appointive positions include tests of compe- 
tence? Since a negative answer was found in 
each case, the new law attempts to provide ma- 
chinery for rectifying each of these failings. 
The state budget officer, who had been re- 
sponsible for the administration of an equita- 
ble compensation plan, is made one of the 
three members of the civil service commission 
which will select a personnel director to admin- 
ister the new program. The law will become 
effective on July 24—ninety days after adjourn- 
ment of the legislature. 


Connecticut re-enacts law 


Connecticut became the fourth state to adopt 
the merit system in 1937, when on May 12 Gov- 
ernor Wilbur L. Cross signed a bill that had 
previously been passed by a Republican House 
and a Democratic Senate. This year a series of 
bills pointing to a reorganization of the execu- 
tive departments of the government have been 
presented to the legislature, and a re-enactment 
of the merit system law was made a part of 
the plan. The law provides for the establish- 
ment of a personnel department, the adminis- 
trative head of which is to be a personnel direc- 
tor. The director, appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate, will 
be selected from a list of eligible persons pro- 
vided by an advisory personnel committee. Un- 
der his direction, the department will be re- 


sponsible for the selection, through competitive 
tests, of all employees in the classified service, 
which will include nearly all of the state’s 
7,000 employees. Other activities, such as the 
administration of service ratings, classification 
and compensation plans, and training pro- 
grams, are provided for as tools in the more 
efficient management of the state service. 


Growth of the merit system 


Significant is the recent rapid increase in the 
number of public personnel agencies. The first 
civil service law to be enacted in this country 
was the Pendleton Act which applied to a lim- 
ited number of positions in the federal service. 
This measure was passed by Congress in 1883. 
Since then there has been a steady growth of 
municipal, county, and state merit system laws. 
From 1883 to 1936 cities established approxi- 
mately 450 civil service commissions, or on 
the average of eight each year. During 1935 and 
1936, 57 such agencies were established. Of 
the eight county merit system laws now in ef- 
fect, three were passed during the past two 
years. While only nine states adopted and 
retained merit systems during the period from 
1883 to 1936, four have taken such action dur- 
ing the first few months of 1937. 

In addition to Arkansas, Tennessee, Maine 
and Connecticut, the civil service states include 
New York (1883), Massachusetts (1884), Wis- 
consin (1905), Illinois (1905), Colorado (1907), 
New Jersey (1908), Ohio (1912), California 
(1913), and Maryland (1920). A number of 
states without general civil service laws have re- 
cently placed their welfare departments under 
merit system provisions. This plan is obviously 
less desirable than a merit system which applies 
to employees in all departments. In Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and 
Ohio the state agencies perform a limited num- 
ber of county and municipal personnel func- 
tions. 

The merit system has experienced few legis- 
lative reversals after civil service provisions have 
once been enacted. Connecticut is the only state 
which has ever repealed a merit system law, 
and, as previously mentioned, a new measure 
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has just been enacted by the present legislature 
of that state. In Kansas, a state civil service 
law has become inoperative through failure of 
the legislature to appropriate funds to finance 
the operation of an agency to administer the law. 

Early in 1937, President Roosevelt, in a spe- 
cial message to Congress, recommended broad 
extension of the merit system and complete re- 
organization of personnel administration in the 
federal government, as proposed by his commit- 
tee on administrative management. In its rec- 
ommendations, the committee stated that “the 
merit system should be extended upward, out- 
ward, and downward to include all positions in 
the executive branch of the government except 
those which are policy determining in charac- 


” 


ter. 


Current policies and practices 


Although the issue of the one-man director 
versus the commission or board is still a con- 
troversial one, there is a definite trend toward 
recognizing that special qualifications should 
be possessed by a personnel administrator in 
charge of the responsibility of planning and 
directing a public personnel agency’s work. 
Even those who believe that a civil service com- 
mission or board is a desirable feature of the 
central personnel system generally agree that 
the functions of the governing body should be 
limited to policy determination and the hear- 
ings of certain appeals, and that the adminis- 
trative and technical work of a central personnel 
agency should be performed by a qualified indi- 
vidual with trained subordinates. 

An encouraging development in civil serv- 
ice legislation and administration has been the 
shift from a negative to a positive emphasis. 
The traditional approach of civil service reform- 


_ers was merely to “thwart the spoilsman” and 


to prevent abuses. It is now generally recog- 
nized that a true merit system government must 
go far beyond the elimination of partisan or 
personal favoritism in appointments, and that 
civil service commissions and other central per- 
sonnel agencies must work in close codperation 
with the operating branches of government to 
improve the efficiency and morale of the public 


service. A well rounded personnel program 
needs not only the guidance and stimulation 
of a central personnel agency but also the active 
participation of departmental officials. 

There is an increasing effort on the part of 
personnel agencies now to attract qualified ap- 
plicants to the civil service. Announcements of 
vacancies are being made more readable and 
schools and colleges are being scouted for talent. 
In addition, advertising and mailing list pro- 
cedures have been completely modernized in 
many jurisdictions. 


Functions increase 


Just as significant as the change in emphasis 
is the broadening scope of public personnel ad- 
ministration. This trend is continuing at a 
rapid pace. While the functions of civil service 
commissions were once largely limited to re- 
cruiting and the protection of tenure, they now 
embrace the development, installation, and ad- 
ministration of classification and compensation 
plans; the stimulation or actual conduct of in- 
service training programs; the administration 
of service rating systems; accident prevention 
and health programs; the introduction of more 
satisfactory methods for making promotions, 
transfers, and demotions; and improved meth- 
ods for making separations from the service. 

Greater recognition is now being given to 
developing, conserving, and effectively utiliz- 
ing human resources. With increasing fre- 
quency, civil service commissions, public em- 
ployment services, industrial personnel offices, 
and vocational guidance centers are using uni- 
form methods which are designed primarily to 
bring men and jobs together through place- 
ment of employees on the basis of measured 
qualifications and job requirements. Voca- 
tional guidance and training, vocational selec- 
tion and placement, the establishment of better 
working conditions, and provisions for security 
against the hazards of unemployment, sickness, 
and old age are all parts of the human re- 
sources program which is being formulated by 
many groups interested in broad personnel 
problems. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Clocks stopped as lawmakers adjourn sessions. 


Legislative adjournments this year have been 
marked with more than the usual number of 
clock stopping, “wee small hour” sessions, last 
minute jams, occasional fights, and accompany- 
ing discords. In most states where there is a 
definite time limit on the length of the session 
it has been necessary to stop or cover the clock 
in order that the law might be given a sem- 
blance of observance. In many states there has 
been frequent friction between the two houses 
of the legislature and between the legislature 
and the governor. This has happened not only 
in the states in which different political parties 
controlled the different branches or where the 
governor was of different political faith, but it 
occurred as often in states where the same party 
held control of the executive and legislative 
branches. 

On the other hand, session animosities were 
in many cases forgotten (temporarily at least) 
in the joy and relief of adjournment; officers, 
employees, and legislators were presented with 
gifts by their colleagues in appreciation of their 
services and good will. 


Special sessions 

In several states special sessions have followed 
closely on the heels of the regular sessions. 
Delaware’s legislators were recalled in special 
session by Governor Richard McMullen in order 
to pass a $7,344,000 bill to run the schools of the 
state for the next biennium. 

The legislators of Maryland, who were called 
back to consider a revenue bill, also passed and 
sent to Governor Harry W. Nice a measure pro- 
viding for a commission to study the state’s 
liquor system. 

Minnesota, too, gave itself a return invitation 
when it adjourned after failing to solve a dead- 
lock on the tax program. The special session 
was called for May 24. 

Ohio, which adjourned May 10, will have to 


reconvene before very long to pass an appropria- 
tion bill. It appropriated enough money to run 
the state until the end of June. A group of 
Senators, nicknamed “hatchet-men” allied 
themselves to prevent passage of Governor Mar- 
tin L. Davey’s budget requests unless they are 
reduced. 

North Dakota also was called into special 
session shortly after its adjournment at the 
end of the constitutionally limited regular ses- 
sion. Arizona convened in special session on 
May 10 after two months’ respite from its previ- 
ous regular session. 


Skeleton bills 


Skeleton sessions are familiar to most legisla- 
tors. Ohio, whose legislature quit in the early 
morning hours of May 2, met in skeleton session 
on May 10 to allow clerks and officers to sign 
and dispose of bills which had been passed, and 
to adjourn formally. Only officers, majority 
and minority leaders, and a few members were 
present. 

However, skeleton bills are perhaps less fa- 
miliar, being used principally in states which 
have a time limit on introduction of bills. Cali- 
fornia, which has a split session, has such a 
limitation. Lieutenant-Governor George J. 
Hatfield, as presiding officer of the Senate, re- 
quested both the Legislative Counsel, Fred B. 
Wood, and Attorney-General U. S. Webb for 
opinions on the constitutionality of amending 
or passing a so-called skeleton bill, the general 
form of which is as follows: 

“An act to amend section of , 
relating to 

“The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: 


form during the first part of the session and 
the details are supplied after the time for intro- 
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duction of bills has expired. Both the Counsel 
and the Attorney-General stated that the prac- 
tice thwarted the purpose of the constitutional 
provisions, which was to prevent hasty legisla- 
tion and to offer to the general public an op- 
portunity to study the proposed legislation dur- 
ing the recess and make known their views to 
their representatives. The conclusion was that 
such a skeleton bill is now a “bill” within the 
meaning of the constitution and cannot legally 
be amended or passed. 


Nebraska’s “experiment” 

The first session of Nebraska’s unicameral 
legislature adjourned May 15. The unicameral 
session was shorter than the record 1935 session; 
also fewer bills were introduced, over 550 as 
against 1,056 two years ago. The cost of the 
small single-chamber body was considerably 
less than that of its two-house predecessor. 

Opinion as to the success of the session differs. 
Some observers saw definite improvement over 
the two-house legislature. Others, skeptical, 
believe a longer trial is necessary. 

In an early issue, Stare GovERNMENT will 
present a symposium of the opinions of mem- 
bers of Nebraska’s Senate, and newspaper men 
who covered the session. 


Salaries and terms 


In New York, the legislature approved a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which would 
give the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
four year terms, increase the term of Assembly- 
men from one year to two, and would allow 
sheriffs to succeed themselves. This proposal 
had already been passed by one legislature. 

Connecticut approved an increase in the 
Governor’s salary to $12,000 a year, effective at 
the beginning of the next term. 

The salary of the Governor of New Mexico 
remained at $5,000 a year after attempts to raise 
his salary along with those of other state officers 
were unsuccessful. The salaries of the state treas- 
urer and land commissioner were increased to 
$4,000. Among proposals which will be sub- 
mitted to New Mexico voters at a special elec- 
tion to be held September 21 are two to remove 


SESSIONS 

Now meeting 
Regular Sessions: Convened: 
California ..January 4 
Connecticut ..January 6 
Florida . .. April 6 
Illinois . ... January 6 
Massachusetts January © 
Michigan ... ... January 6 
Missouri ....January 6 
New Hampshire January 6 
New Jersey ... January 12 
Pennsylvania . ...January 5 
South Carolina _. January 12 
Tennessee ... ......January 4 
Texas .. January 12 
Wisconsin. January 13 


Special Sessions: 
Arizona ...... May 10 
Minnesota ..May 24 


Recent adjournments 


Regular Sessions: Adjourned: Convened: 


Colorado May 14 January 6 
Delaware ... April 21 January 5 
April 20 January 11 
Maryland .... April 5 January 6 
Minnesota April 22. January 5 
Nebraska May 15 January 5 
New York May 7 January 6 
Ohio . ..May 10 January 4 
Oklahoma May 11 January 5 
Rhode Island April 24 January 5 
Vermont April 10 January 6 
Special Sessions: 
Delaware .........May 18 May 18 
Maryland .. May 7 April 22 


the limits of the number of terms which state 
and county officers may serve and to raise the 
salary of legislators from $5 to $10 daily. 


Correction 


Senator T. V. Smith of Illinois was listed er- 
roneously as chairman of the Finance and Reso- 
lutions Committee of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Council Development on page 51 in the 
March issue of Stare GoveRNMENT. Senator 
Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey was 
chairman of the committee. STATE GOVERNMENT 
is sorry that the mistake occurred. 
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STATES AND CITIES 


Some new studies of changing governments 


concerning municipal government is The 

Municipal Year Book, 1937 (International 
City Managers’ Association, 1937). Of spe- 
cial note is the section, “Sources of Informa- 
tion,” devoted to select model municipal ordi- 
nances, specific services available from national 
organizations and federal agencies, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. Included is a directory 
of city officials of all cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion in the country, and the articles on special 
subjects are of particular significance. Every 
state officer should have this reference book 
readily available at all times. 


T= authoritative source of information 


State governments analyzed 


With the growing realization of the impor- 
tance of emphasis on state government as an 
essential unit for proper balance to centraliza- 
tion in any federal system, detailed studies of 
the organization of American state govern- 
ments become more frequent. One of the most 
compactly organized of these is Administrative 
Organization of State Government in Michigan 
(Bureau of Government, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, 1936), by Harold M. Dorr. 
The study is entirely factual, and makes no at- 
tempt to point out the author’s opinions as to 
proper steps that should be taken for reorgani- 
zation. In California State Government (Super- 
visor of Documents, State Capitol, Sacramento, 
1937; 75¢) Elsey Hurt of the Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, has 
described the administrative organization of 
California historically. Each statute affecting 
the administrative organization of the state gov- 
ernment since 1850 has been catalogued prop- 
erly in the department which it affected. 
Pressly S. Sikes, Director of the Bureau of Gov- 
ernment at Indiana University, in Indiana State 
Government (Principia Press Inc., Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1937) has prepared a short descrip- 
tion of the legislative, executive and judicial 


branches of the government of Indiana, for use 
by students as a supplement to their general 
studies of state government. 

The mechanics of state government are ade- 
quately described in two recent texts upon this 
subject. In State Government and Administra- 
tion in the United States, by Arthur W. Brom- 
age (Harper & Brothers, 1936) he has given 
proper weight to all the important topics. He 
has emphasized the newer developments in- 
cluding those in interstate codperation and fed- 
eral relationships. 

The problem of intergovernmental relations 
has received special emphasis in W. Brooke 
Graves’ American State Government (B. C. 
Heath & Company, 1936). Professor Graves 
considers legislative and administrative co- 
operation and points out the useful purposes 
that may be served by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. He states “This . . . movement is 
one of the most interesting and potentially one 
of the most important things that has hap- 
pened in American government for a long 
time.” 

Legislative aids 

Thoroughgoing research by competent stu- 
dents is used to a greater extent each year as a 
practical basis for state legislation. The Legis- 
lative Council of Kansas and the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University of 
California have made available to members of 
their legislatures surveys on particular subjects 
in which the legislators have an immediate in- 
terest. Among the subjects receiving Kansas’ 
attention have been gasoline tax exemptions, 
bindweed control, potential sources of ad- 
ditional revenue, and the regulation of the 
healing arts. In California the field of study 
has included milk control legislation, liquor 
revenues and expenditures, unemployment re- 
lief administration and gross income taxation. 


—S. G. W. 
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INTERSTATE CRIME CONTROL 


Twenty-five states have enacted one or more of bills recommended by commission. 


In the field of crime control, the movement 
for interstate cooperation is making great prog- 
ress. Crime is a problem requiring interstate 
action for its successful solution, inasmuch as 
state lines marking off 48 separate state juris- 
dictions are a help to the criminal, hindrance 
to enforcement. Recognition of this fact by 
state lawmakers lies behind the story of the 
rapid adoption by the states of the crime con- 
trol program of the Interstate Commission on 
Crime of the Council of State Governments. 
The four measures embraced in this program 
provide for uniform extradition laws, reciprocal 
supervision of parolees, compulsory attendance 
of out-of-state witnesses at criminal trials, and 
fresh pursuit of criminals across state lines. 
Judge Richard Hartshorne of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Newark, N. J., is chairman of the 
Interstate Commission on Crime, which in- 
cludes representatives of all 48 states. 

Twenty-five states have enacted one or more 
of the four uniform crime control bills drafted 
by the commission; thirteen states have adopted 
all four of the bills. Each of three of the bills 
—fresh pursuit, out-of-state witnesses, and pa- 
rolee supervision—has been adopted by nineteen 
states; the fourth, on extradition, is now the law 
of sixteen states. The table on this page shows 
the enactment record during a period of two 
years. 

Crime experts were aware of the fact that 
states acting separately were at a disadvantage 
in dealing with organized, interstate crime. To 
study this situation and seek a solution the In- 
terstate Commission on Crime was established 
following a nation-wide conference in 1934. 
The four measures, drafted by experts, are the 
result. 

Sponsors of the four measures are confident 
they will prove to be successful weapons in the 
war on crime, and that states which have not 
yet adopted them will do so with little delay. 


Alabama... 

Arizona... 

Arkansas. 
California 


Colorado 


Connecticut. . 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
“Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine. 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri.. 
Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada 


New 


Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico... 


New York... 


North 
Carolina.. 


“North Dakota.| 


Ohio 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 


South 
Carolina 


South Dakota | 


Tennessee. . 
Texas. 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia. 


Washington 


West Virginia. 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming... 
Total..... 


Fresh 
pursuit 


% |: 


+ + + 


* 


+ + + 


16 


| | Out-of-state | 
| | 


witnesses 


++ 


19 


Parolee 
supervision 


++ + 


19 
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: SSIONS ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 
*ALABAMA ARKANSAS COLORADO *FLORIDA GEORGIA INDIANA 
Governors’ Governor Bibb Graves J. O. Goff, Ch. B. G. Rogers, Ch. Bryan Willis, Ch. Downing Musgrove, Frank Finney, Ch. 
has not yet made his D. L. Ford Ed D. Foster C. B. Treadway Ch. Hugh Barnhart 
4 1 ppointees appointments L. A. Henry Joe C. Jankovsky Robert A. Gray William B. Harrison Moi Cook 
= ; Jack Holt R. G. Montgomery Woodford R. Smith {. Grady Head T. A. Dicus 
ms John F. Wells Charles H. Queary Fred C. Elliot John B. Wilson Virgil Simmons 
M. J. Yeomans 
s Senate Will O. Walton W. F. Norrell Dr. W. H. Twining D. Stuart Gillis David S. Atkinson Jacob Weiss 
i Thomas Knight Maupin Cummings A. E. Headlee J. J. Parrish Elbert Forrester I. Floyd Garrott 
: Committees James A. Simpson Ed B. Dillon D. E. Hunter Henry C. Tillman Guy D. Jackson Ura W. Seeger 
: Hayse Tucker FE. C. Gathings Willard B. Preston Glenn S. Phillips Walter Vermillion 
W. Carvell Woodall Roy W. Milum Curtis P. Ritchie Lee S. Purdom E. Curtis White 
Hlouse Speaker R. 1. Walker E. L. McHaney, Jr. Moses E. Smith F. B. Harrell C. E. Sutton W E. Treadway 
has not yet made his Ray Blair Thomas H. Dameron James V. Carmichael J. A. Andrew 
; ‘ommittee: appointments, Louis K. Buerkle J. W. Graham, Jr. Allen Chappell D. O. Gettinger 
% Ce itees I. T. Murry James E. Griffith Frank C. Gross A. C. Lomont 
J. W. Sampier Marion E. Strain Wilmer D. Lanier I. G. Thompson 
F "IOWA KENTUCKY MARYLAND MINNESOTA MISSISSIPPI MONTANA 
Governors’ Gevernor N.G J. W. Cammack, Jr., Ch. Statute recently Governor Elmer A. Governor Hugh L. Governor Roy E. 
Kraschel has not yet John E. Buckingham enacted. A ppoint Benson has not yet White has been des- Ayers has not yet 
A ppointees made his Ek. E. Shannon ments have not yet made his ignated by the made his 
appointments. Hubert Meredith been made. appointments. statute. appointments. 
' James W. Martin 
Senate K. A. Evans Ralph Gilbert Lieutenant-Governor R. O. Arrington, Ch. William P Sullivan 
\. FE. Augustine J. Joseph Hettinger Gottfrid Lindsten has Mansard Bulloch Paul W. Smith 
Committees L. H. Doran Leo King not yet made his Frank Harper Dan M. Drumheller 
Charles B. Hoeven B. M. Williams appointments. Alton Massey Arlie M. Foor 
j Tom E. Murray J. L. Richardson F. T. Williams H. A. Simons 
: House Leroy Mercer B. F. Shields Speaker Harold Thomas L. Bailey George M. Monahan 
v Ernest L. Currie Charles Wylie Barker has not yet G. M. Ethridge, Jr. Sam Spiegel 
‘om mittees Mrs. Frank Elliott Harry Davis made his Thomas J. Reed Joe Metlen_ 
Ce - John Knudson Ben Grogan appointments. Ellis T. Woolfolk Albert H. Kruse 
Dean W. Peisen Marion T. McCarthy Joseph E. Owen Fred H. Padbury 
NEBRASKA NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW JERSEY NEW MEXICO *NEW YORK NORTH CAROLINA 
Governors’ \. C. Tilley, Ch G. P. Eager, Ch R. Hartshorne, Ch. John Bingaman, Ch. Charles Poletti \. A. F. Seawell, Ch. 
' Richard C. Hunter Thomas P. Cheney John J. Toohey, Jr Frank Patton Elmer F. Andrews Frank Dunlap 
| ppointees William H. Price Enoch D. Fuller William J. Ellis Lea Horton Peter G. TenEyck Mrs. W. T. Bost 
‘ ' Robert T. Malone I’. Clyde Keefe Mrs. Mary G. Roebling J. O. Garcia kK. P. Mulrooney Capus M. Waynick 
Otho K. DeVilbiss John C. Marston J. H. Thayer Martin H. R. Rodgers Mark Graves 
Senate John H. Comstock Anson C. Alexander Edward P. Stout S. A. Jones Julius S. Berg W. S. Britt 
*, ; W. H. Diers Austin L. Calef John E. Toolan Mrs. Louise H. Coe Erastus Corning, II L. A Martin 
Committees . le Cady William M. Cole Frank Durand DeWitt Reynolds James J. Crawford John G. McDaniel 
‘ Carl H. Peterson Allen M. Freeman R. C. Hendrickson Epimenio Valdez Phillip M. Kleinfeld J. C. Pittman 
; R. M. Howard Allen M. Wilson Charles E. Loizeaux J. M. West Earle S. Warner Gilmer Sparger 


A. D. Brownfield Robert H. Rouse 
Mrs. L. McGaffey-Brown 
Miss C. Ortiz y Pino 
John B. Romero 

James F. Warden 


Mary MacG. Smith 
Peter P. Artaserse 
William E. Kennedy 
Herbert J Pascoe 
Harry Roye 


H. C. Ostertag, Ch. 
Emerson D. Fite 
M. A. FitzGerald 
L. M. Hamilton 
Wheeler Milmoe 
W. Allan Newell 
Irving D. Neustein 


; , Harold G. Fairbanks 

House Harold H. Hart 

(Committees Ansel N. Sanborn 
Robert H. Sanderson 
Harry D. Sawyer 


OHIO OKLAHOMA OREGON PENNSYLVANIA RHODE ISLAND SOUTH CAROLINA 
Governors’ Alfred Benesch, Ch Statute recently O. R. Bean, Ch. C. J. Margiotti, Ch. J. P. Hartigan D. A. G. Ouzts, Ch. 
Orra Chapman enacted. A ppoint Daniel J. Fry Thomas A. Logue C. Del Sesto John H. Dukes 


S. Dargusch ments have not yet W. L. Gosslin David L. Lawrence John M. Daniel 


Appointees © 


Senate 


Committees 


Karl Hanefeld 
Herbert 5S. Dutly 


B. R. Donovan 
Keith Lawrence 
Emerson Campbell 


been made 


I. H. Van Winkle 
Wallace S. Wharton 


Homer Angell 
Robert Duncan 
George T. Eayrs 


Ralph M. Bashore 
John D. Pennington 


George Woodward 
Clarence J. Buckman 
George A. Rupp 


Harry T. Bodwell 


James D. Fulp 
John G. Richards 


Richard M. Jefferies 
J. S. Thurmond 
Henry R. Sims 


John F. Williams J 
Edgar A. Brown 


P. J. Stadelman 
Dean H. Walker 


W. F. Garver 
V. E. Metcalf 


Calhoun Thomas 
Neville Bennett 

J. M. Moorer 

E. Clyburn Wilson 
C. L. Wheeler 


N. Ray Alber 
Glenn W. Riddle 
Dr. C. T. Hockett 
R. Wayne Erwin 
W. B. Duerst 


Speaker James 
Kiernan has not yet 
made his 
appointments. 


Roy E. Furman 
Joseph A. Simon 
Cliff S. Patterson 
J. M. Flinchbaugh 
Ellwood J. Turner 


House L. N. Laderman 
Jacob Davis 


Sydney Hesse 
George Harter 
Philip Ward 


Committees 


WYOMING 


Lester C. Hunt, Ch. 
Dan Greenburg 
Adolph D. Hanson 
William Jack 

Ray E. Lee 


TENNESSEE 
Governor Gordon 
Browning has not yel 
made hts 
ap poiniments. 


*VERMONT 
L. C. Jones, Ch. 


VIRGINIA 
\. P. Staples, Ch. 
C. H. Morrissett 
William R. Shands 
John Q. Rhodes 
Arthur W. James 


WEST VIRGINIA 


J. J. D. Preston, Ch. 
Ernest K. James 

W. Meadows 

H. W. Shawhan 
Burr H. Simpson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
J. J. Murphy Ch 
J. H. Bottum, Jr. 


A ointees H Johnson 
PP Andrew Norstad 


Clair Roddewig 


Governors’ 


Robert W. Daniel 
John W. Rust 
Charles E. Burks 
Lloyd M. Robinette 
T. Russell Cather 


Byron J. Randolph 
J. Patrick Beacom 
Carl B. Galbraith 
A. L. Helmick 

W. B. Johnston 


L. M. Simons Glenn A. Howland 
Mancel Peterson 

Blaine Simons 

Carl Trygstad 


Carl Weir 


Platt Wilson ; 

W. A. Norris 
Oliver J]. Colyer : 

I. W. Dinsmore 

John J. Binney 


Senale 


Committees 


Fred L. Doringer 
W. T. Brotherton 
Orren L. Jones 
Stephen J. Russek 
Glenn Taylor 


Riley H. Wilson 
Herbert A. Fowler 
Paul Frison 

Carl Robinson 

C. A. Smith 


William DeBoer 
M. F. Heintz 
Oscar Johnson 
Joe Lehmann 
Frank Swope 


Thomas B. Stanley 
A. E. S. Stephens 
M. H. Bustard 

J. Tinsley Coleman 
C. G. Quesenberry 


House F. Ray Keyser 


Committees 


* Commissions have been established by legislative resolution; in all others, by statute. 
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